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UST forty years ago a country preacher in Texas had a great idea. He said, 
“Let us take the class and laboratory lessons to the fields and to the homes 


where the people live.” 


From this central idea of Seaman A. Knapp, the Exten- 


i sion Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture has become our most effec- 


tive instrument for bringing new in- 
formation and the spirit of self-help 
to millions of rural homes. 


What Is Extension? 

Extension is a method of education 
wbased squarely on the life and needs 
lof rural people. It differs from formal 
jeducation in schools and colleges in 
Ithat the extension worker moves di- 
Irectly among the people. His class- 


4room and laboratory are the homes 
jand the fields of the people he serves. 


Field and home demonstration is the 
central method of teaching. Tactful 
and sympathetic, the extension worker 
joins with the people in practical ways 
to improve their agriculture, livestock, 
and family living. There are strong 
reasons why extension should have 
an important place in serving rural 
people today. 


Extension Identifies Us 
with the People 


In many lands dis- 
tressed rural people are 
in struggle for a better 
way of life. Sometimes 
seeing costly buildings 
and institutions makes 
them wonder if the 
Church is really on their 
side. The skilled and 
dedicated extension 
worker who joins with 
the people in helping 
to meet their day-to-day 
problems is accepted as 
a trusted friend. He 
needs no central institu- 
tion or costly equip- 
ment. His gardens and 
flocks are those of the 


Satisfaction is being shared 
by a village extension 
worker and the farmer 
whose crop yield was in- 
creased by spraying. 


people he serves. In India, for ex- 
ample, the extension worker is often 
known as “village partner.” 


Extension Is Service 
at Its Best 


Christ won the lasting devotion of 
village people because he identified 
himself with them and went directly 
to the heart of their problems. Exten- 
sion is based on the fact that people 
can be led, not pushed. However sad 
the plight of a people, they will re- 
spond to those who respect them as 
equals and labor with them toward a 
more abundant life in the garden, in 
the field, and in the home. 


Extension Is Teamwork 


The extension worker cooperates 
with others who are working for the 
welfare of rural people. He works 
with the church, the school, the health 
department, and other agencies. The 
Christian faith is often best expressed 
through helpful cooperation with 
others in a worthy cause. 


Extension Develops 
Volunteer Leaders 


Extension is unique in that it de- 
pends largely upon volunteer lay lead- 
ers. The extension worker’s success 
becomes evident in the degree to 
which he can use such leadership. In 
working with youth and adult classes 
and for improvements in farm and 
home life, the volunteer leader is often 
the central person. Since the people 
themselves have such a large part in 
planning and carrying out their own 
program, extension is perhaps our 
best form of self-education. 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Beginning Extension Service 


While extension service is a difficult 
and exacting task, we must not wait 
on ideal conditions before we start. 
Usually the best plan is to begin with 
the information and resources at 
hand and advance through study and 
experience. Much depends on the qual- 
ity of personnel available, but exten- 
sion does offer unique opportunities 
for inservice training and growth. 
Persistence, devotion to rural life, and 
a refined sense of Christian commit- 
ment are essential basic qualities for 
an extension worker. 

Training requirements will vary 
with different types of workers and 
the responsibilities they must carry. 
In several areas former village teach- 
ers have taken up extension after a 
short-term training period of only sev- 
eral weeks. In another successful ex- 
periment carefully-selected young men 
are being developed as workers 
through short-term periods of seasonal 
training. A safe rule is to begin slowly 
and proceed carefully. 

Extension cannot perform miracles. 
We must guard against arousing false 
hopes by promising the people quick 
or easy results. But extension service 
carefully pursued can become an ef- 
fective means for expressing Christ- 
like concern for rural people in tan- 
gible and helpful ways. It appears to 
be one of the most hopeful doors open 
to Christian missions. And every mis- 
sionary entering a rural field should 
have some special training for it. 


Some Lessons We Can Learn 
from Experience 


As additional mission resources and 
personnel are dedicated to the im- 
provement of village life, it is impor- 
tant that we make full use of the 
hard-won experience gained from 
work in the past. Some essential parts 
of our experience may be summarized: 
as follows: 

1. Think first of the village family. 
The village is theirs, and life will be 
changed only by their good will and 
cooperation. 

2. Value what the people have and 
work with them to improve it wher- 
ever possible. 

3. Use outside funds or equipment 
sparingly. Local initiative has often 
been smothered by unwise generosity. 

4. Help the people to set clear goals 
that are reasonably attainable and 
spare no efforts in helping to reach 
them. Evaluate the resulis regularly. 


Mrs. J. J. DeValois and vil- 
lage extension workers ex- 
amine eggs arriving from 
village centers in South 
India. The eggs are mar- 
keted cooperatively as part 
of the extension service. 


5. Use volunteer 
leaders. Real extension 
work depends upon the 
spirit of self-help. 

6. While our goal 
must be a concern for 
all phases of life, it is 
best to begin with some 
simple or obvious need 
first. 

7. Work “with the 
grain,” using indigenous 
materials and methods 
as far as is practical. 

8. Consider your colleagues and 
seek out ways to make your work 
helpful to them. 

9. Cooperate with other agencies 
working for the improvement of vil- 
lage life. 

10. Guard against mere secularism. 


Work for the Abundant Life with 


emphasis upon both material and spir- _ 


itual values. 

For those interested 
service a special bibliography of ex- 
tension materials may be had by 


writing to Agricultural Missions, Inc. - 


Basic Principles for Institutional Work 


e The Church must witness and min- 
ister both through the proclaimed 
Word and the acted Word. Verbaliza- 
tion alone is insufficient to proclaim 
the Gospel. To the preaching of the 
Word and the administration of the 
sacraments there is inseparably joined 
the sacrificial service of the brother- 
hood on behalf of brethren and world. 


Acts of ministry and compassion, in 
both institutionalized and noninstitu- 
tionalized types, are themselves forms 
of Christian witness when done pure- 
ly for the sake of Christ and out of 
love for men. It should be made ap- 
parent that their motivation is the 
love of Christ for men and the obedi- 
ence of his servants to his will in 
ministering to their brethren. Witness 
by word and deed must supplement 


and complement each other. 
However, the deed ought not be 
performed, nor 
rendered, merely to create an oppor- 
tunity for an “evangelistic” contact 
nor ought coercion be used, even in- 
directly. For then these services be- 


come tinged with exploitation and — 


are not done in the spirit of love. 
The full range of missionary minis- 
try with its present functional empha- 
ses is necessary to demonstrate Chris- 
tian concern for all of life, to pro- 
claim that Jesus Christ is Saviour and 
Lord over all of life, and to prepare 
the human channels through which 
his power may touch and transform 
life. They are not “good works” but 
dramatic proclamation of the Gospel. 


—R. PIeRcE. BEAVER 
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RURAL SERVICE CENTER 


By SHANTILAL BHAGAT* 


® The new Christian Rural Service 
Center at Anklesvar aims to promote 
the spiritual/physical life of the vil- 
lage people. The attempt is being 
made to develop programs aimed at 
bringing a fuller life to rural India. 

The Joint Council of the Church of 
the Brethren, the Gujarat Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Church, 
the Presbyterian Joint Board of Gu- 
jarat and Kathiawar, the Bhil Mission 
of the Church Missionary Society, and 
the Methodist Wesleyan Mission are 
the founders and cooperating bodies. 
Membership is open to any church or 
mission which accepts the objectives 
of the center. 

Headquarters of the Christian Ru- 
ral Service Center are at Anklesvar, 
194 miles north of Bombay City on 
India’s western coast. 


Objectives 


1. To relate the Gospel to the com- 
mon life of village people in tangible 
ways so as to raise their economic 
status through an agricultural and ru- 
ral development program. 

2. To develop rural leadership 
through short-term training schools 
for village schoolteachers and through 
youth camps. 

38. To bring a “good life” spiritually 
and recreationally to men, women, 
and youth. 

4. To promote the ideas of planned 
parenthood and Christian family life. 

5. To arouse consciousness about 
well-balanced food and help people 
attain minimum nutritional standards. 

6. To enhance the esthetic sense of 
the people and develop love and ap- 
preciation for couniry life. 


7. To develop a rural citizenry 


proud of its occupation and ambitious 
to work for a progressive and better 
India. 


8. To develop a spirit of coopera- 
tion among the village people for 
solving common problems. 


9. To improve the general health 
and sanitation standards of home and 
community. 


10. To encourage cottage industries 
which would supplement the agricul- 
fural income and make productive use 
of the off-season. 


11. To cooperaie in every way with 
the Department of Agriculture and 
other agencies interested in rural de- 
velopment. 


Organization 


Except for a few persons who would 
be responsible for directing the pro- 
grams in various fields of agriculture, 
Christian family life, food and nutri- 
tion, health and sanitation, cottage in- 
dustries, etc., most of the work will 
be organized on the basis of voluntary 
help from workers at village level. 

In the field we have been especially 
privileged in having a goodly number 
of primary schoolteachers, who have 
graduated from the Vocational Train- 
ing College and, as such, are trained 
to a certain extent in the improved 
methods of agriculture. The coopera- 
tion of village schoolteachers, rural 
pastors, and evangelists is sought for 
organizing programs at the village 
level. In addition, young Christian 
high school graduates will be trained 
to work as coordinators between the 
center and the rural workers. 

The whole organization is being 
shaped to keep most of the work in 
the villages and to entrust the pro- 


* Mr. Bhagat is extension 
program leader of the cen- 
ter at Anklesvar. He is a 
graduate of Poona Agricul- 
tural College and recently 
received his master’s degree 
in extension methods from 
Cornell University. 


Extension reaches out to 

the village family both in 

the home and in the field, 
Bombay State, India. 
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grams to the care of local leaders. 

Every year three- or four-week 
training schools will be conducted for 
familiarizing village-level workers 
with the methods of extension work 
and giving them simple technical in- 
formation on various subjects. Dem- 
onstration projects will be initiated 
in a few villages on a farmer’s field so 
that other farmers in the village may 
actually see the advantage of the im- 
proved method of farming and be in- 
spired to adopt it. 

Youth clubs adapted from the 4-H 
clubs of the United States will be en- 
couraged. Community fairs and farm- 
ers’ institutes are being organized for 
“selling” our program of develop- 
ment for all of rural life. 

We firmly believe that this kind of 
rural center is a Christian service 
and that it can fill a useful place in 
the lives of needy village people. 


Food Technology 

e Modern technology is not only a 
mighty tool but it can also create’ 
havoc. This finding is contained in 
a report* on the impact of industriali- 
zation on backward peoples recently 
completed by Dr. Margaret Mead and 
other anthropologists for the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. 

Technical assistance programs that 
are meant to bring improvement in 
health and happiness have to be su- 
perimposed on age-old customs with 
utmost caution. Many surviving an- 
cient cultures produce a tranquillity 
that the newer ones tend to destroy. 
And so there must be a careful blend- 
ing of old and new rather than re- 
placement of known with unknown. 

Regional preferences and prejudices 
cause reactions like these: in Greece 
the introduction of raisin bread 
brought friction between fathers and 
children. If the Greek child needed 
raisins in his diet, they might have 
been eaten at “snack-time,” thus 
avoiding emotional stress in the fam- 
ily situation. 

In West Africa adults think it un- 
dignified to eat oranges and discour- 
age their children in the belief the 
fruit will make them “soft”! Yet they 
must be helped to recognize that eat- 
ing raw meat causes intestinal dis- 
eases before improvement can result. 


* CULTURAL PATTERNS AND TECHNI- 
CAL CHANGE. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, $2.50. 


Rural Welfare 
Research Institute 
® The decision to organize a Rural 
Welfare Research Institute at the In- 
ternational Christian University in 
Japan is significant. It is recognition 
of the important part that rural life 
plays in the life of the nation; that 
there are barriers, such as, the old 
social traditions which tend to per- 
petuate a class and authoritarian sys- 
tem, especially in rural areas; and 
that the influences of the Occupation 
were probably least felt in rural areas. 

The needs, therefore, are real and 
imperative for: (1) careful study of 
the changes taking place in family 
and community life: (2) the training 
of leaders who will help the people 
understand and nurture the demo- 
cratic way of life; and (3) continued 
contacts with these leaders and others 
who will be active in the life of Japa- 
nese rural communities. 

The university farm is being estab- 
lished as a practical laboratory where 
rural research fellows can gain expe- 
rience under controlled conditions. 
We now have a herd of twenty-three 
purebred Jersey cows as the founda- 
tion for dairy operations. A flock of 
450 Plymouth Rock and White Rock 
birds provides a much-needed begin- 
ning with poultry. And twenty-eight 
Duroc-Jersey pigs have already been 
placed in farm areas for breeding pur- 
poses. The program will include field 
trips and rural community studies. 

Rural life is basic to the life of the 
country. As living levels advance in 
rural areas so they advance in other 
areas as well. Rural people are the 
seedbed of the nation and of the world, 
as well as the source from which raw 
materials for food and fiber come. 


—Davip E. LINDSTROM 


PARAGUAY SETTLEMENT 


By Rosert UNRUH* 


® Our work in Paraguay is unique 
in several ways. Though located in 
South America, our group is a mix- 
ture of North Americans and Euro- 
peans—all Mennonites. The first group 
came from Canada in 1926 because of 
restrictions on religious instruction 
in their schools. The latter came in 
two groups from Europe: in 1929, as 
fugitives from communism; and in 
1947, as displaced persons from Ger- 
many. 

Each group lives in a village of ten 
to fifteen families. Nearby is a larger 
center or “capital village” where the 
cooperative store and industry are 
located. 

The experimental farm we operate 
has about fifty acres of land under 
cultivation. One important phase of 
the work is the testing of various 
kinds of field crops, vegetables, etc., 
to determine which ones are best 
suited to the climate and soil here. 
We also have a field devoted to crop 
rotation experiments. 

Equally important is the nursery 
where vegetable transplants and bud- 
ded fruit trees are produced for the 
colonists. One branch of the nursery 
produces Pareisa seedlings. These 
trees are well adapted to the region, 


* Mr. Unruh is an agricultural missionary 
serving in Paraguay under the Mennonite 
Central Committee. 


At left—Rural research workers with Dr. 
Lindstrom, Director of the Rural Welfare 
Research Institute, Japan. 


In center—Men applying fertilizer on cam- 
pus of International Christian University, 
Japan. 

At right—Three-month-stand of Buffel grass 
on experimental farm in Paraguay. 


producing a lot of shade as well as 
usable lumber in a much shorter time 
than the slow-growing native varie- 
ties. 

The needs most evident are these: 

First, more education in agriculture, © 
with special emphasis on stewardship 
of the land. The principle crops are 
cotton, kaffir, and peanuts. Many fields 
have been planted to the same crops 
for fifteen or twenty years. And the 
soil, which is a deep sandy type, is 
beginning to wear out. Young people 
do not want to take over old farms! 

Second, more emphasis on vegetable _ 
production, plus extension work in — 
food preparation and diets. | 

Third, a dairy cattle improvement — 
program, to include education on 4 
feeds and feeding. 4 

We have made a start on solving — 
the feed problem. Last year we intro- 
duced a perennial sorghum (sorghum 
almum Parodi) which is doing well - 
as a pasture plant and will be suitable 
for silage. We brought in Buffel grass 
(Pennisetum ciliare), a variety of. 
sweet grass originating in Southwest 
Africa. So far it has done remarkably 
well. And is liked by the livestock! 
Most of the native grass is bitter so = 
that cattle will not eat it! 

In addition, we have found that pit 
or trench silos can be _ successfully 
used, so that we will encourage build- 
ing more of them this year. 

Basic in all the projects is the effort — 
to help people help themselves. Noth- 
ing can bring more life and hope to a 
people than realization that they are 
stewards of resources God has pro- 
vided, working with him to build his 
kingdom. 
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1954 Rural Missions Courses 


SCHOOL FOR RURAL MISSIONARIES 
Cornell University 


JANUARY 5-29, 1954 


e Studies in rural reconstruction, nutrition, food production, poultry husbandry, 
extension and visual education, rural sociology, and home and family life. 


SEMINAR ON EXTENSION EDUCATION METHODS 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
FEBRUARY 2-10, 1954 


@ How to use extension education methods in rural community development; 
lectures and discussions on programs, methods, and evaluations. 


FIELD TRAINING IN EXTENSION METHODS 
Fayetteville, Arkansas—in the “Heart of the Ozarks” 


| JULY 1—AUGUST 10, 1954 (approximate) 


¢@ Study and direct field experience under the guidance of veteran extension 


7 workers. Postgraduate credit is available. 


_ONE-YEAR COURSE IN RURAL SERVICE TRAINING 
_ Cornell University 
SEPTEMBER 1954—JUNE 1955 


© Regular university courses in agriculture, soils, land economics, animal hus- 
bandry, rural sociology, rural education, nutrition, home and family life. A 


_ Certificate in Rural Service Training will be awarded by the university to 
_ those who complete the one-year course. 


@ These courses provide the study and experience essential for dealing with 
the present-day problems of village people in a constructive way. For complete 


_ information write to your mission board headquarters or to: 


I. W. Moomaw, Secretary 
RuRAL MISSIONS COOPERATING COMMITTEE 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Extension and Field Training 


tion—how to check results as a basis 
for improving methods of work. 


e During the summer of 1953 sixteen 
rural missionaries on furlough and 
young people in training took the 


course in extension service methods Field Training 


provided under the joint auspices of 


the Extension Service of the U.S. De- . 


partment of Agriculture and Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc. There were two 
phases of the course: 


University Study 

We had three weeks of intensive 
study of extension methods at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas in Fayetteville, 
including: (1) Rural Program Plan- 
ning—how to work with people in de- 
veloping their own programs for rural 
life improvement; (2) Principles and 
Methods of Group Work—a study of 
the best experience in working with 
rural groups so as to develop interest 
and response; (3) Rural Youth Work 
—volunteer leadership, values of rural 
youth clubs, how 4-H clubs are 
formed and guided; and (4) Evalua- 


After study at the university each 
of us spent a period of weeks as an 
“interne” under the guidance of a vet- 
eran Extension Agent in one of the 
counties of Arkansas, Missouri, or 
Tennessee. At the close of the train- 
ing period we met in Jonesboro, Ar- 
kansas, with Dr. Moomaw of Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., to consider how 
we could best use extension methods 
in rural missions service. Messrs. J. M. 
Thomason and John M. Cavender of 
the State of Arkansas Extension Serv- 
ice also met with us as counselors. 
e All agreed that the contact with ex- 
perienced extension workers, both in 
the university and on the field, was 
most helpful. We gained much more 
in this way than if we had studied as 
a rural missions class only. 


—ELEANOR L. WARNE 
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CUBAN CONFERENCE 


® Twenty-one people attended the 
first Rural Work Conference held by 
the Cuban Council of Churches. No 
set program was planned but rather 
it evolved in group discussion. 

The first session was devoted to the 
Spiritual and Cultural Needs of Rural 
Cuba, which include: true understand- 
ing of God, understanding of self, 
home and family life, Christian edu- 
cation, and workers with rural back- 
ground and understanding. 

The second session was devoted to 
the Material Needs of the Rural Cu- 
ban, which include: land ownership, 
agricultural credit, agrarian reform, 
rural construction, roads, chapels, pri- 
mary schools, social centers, health 


’ education, and cooperatives. 


The following set of conclusions re- 
sulted in part: 


For a true knowledge of God we 
must: intensify personal work; plan 
pastoral visits with the whole family; 
stress the idea that God is with us 
in all we think, say, and do; help in- 
still faith and confidence in God so 
that rural people will learn to share 
their joys and sorrows with him. 

For understanding of self we must: 
guide rural people in forming the 
proper concept of their personal value, 
freeing themselves of a common infe- 
riority complex and recognizing them- 
selves as children of God, made in his 
image; show that our lives are of God 
and should have purpose. 

For Christian home and family life 
we must: lift up the value of the 
home; help rural couples legalize their 
marriages; encourage church weddings 
as a means of sanctifying and dedicat- 
ing the new home being started; rec- 
ommend daily devotions, both per- 
sonal and family; publish a bulletin 
on “The Christian Home”; advocate 
Christian education for the whole 
family. 

For better rural housing we must: 
study and recommend plans for con- 
struction, sanitation, etc.; help with 
problems of home ownership; demon- 
strate improved construction methods; 
use technical specialists willing to 
visit rural areas (doctors, engineers, 
architects, nurses, etc.). 

The objectives of the Escuela Agri- 
cola e Industrial were discussed, and 
it was recommended that the school 
(1) accept seminary students inter- 
ested in short-term rural training, and 
(2) establish a department for the 
training of rural teachers. 

—RIcHARD G. MILK 


Deep Furrows 


Man must first live before he can 
live abundantly. 
—ANEURIN BEVAN 


Let it be said again and again, we 
cannot start with a blueprint and jam 
our ideas down anyone’s throat. The 
needs of the community must be the 
starting point. The program must 
evolve according to the needs, inter- 
ests, and responses of the people. Us- 
ing local resources and leaders, sensi- 
tive always to local feelings, customs, 
and ideas, the village service worker 
should seek to minister to the whole 
community, trying to present the 
whole Gospel for the whole man. 


—C. L. Spottswoop 


It is increasingly clear that mission- 
ary emphases must be vigorously con- 
cerned with rural areas and agricul- 
tural masses. Attention to land re- 
form, as well as to social and moral 
uplift, is paramount where peonage 
and serfdom prevail. A corresponding 
emphasis should be placed on the in- 
terests of the laboring classes and of 
all the underprivileged in any society. 

The Christian gospel is supremely 
relevant to all areas of human need. 
It is the function of the Christian 
Church to implement that gospel in 
such a manner that even the common 
man can see that redemption has both 
spiritual and material aspects. Only 
this can make for genuine peace and 
happiness in a Christlike community 
of the redeemed. 


—T. T. BRumMBAUGH 


Who shall put his finger on the 
work of justice and say, “It is there’? 
Justice is like the kingdom of God: 
it is not without us as a fact: it is 
within us as a great yearning. 


—GEORGE ELIOT 


In this era—the century of the 
homeless and landless man—several 
rural and social institutions have 
come into being which are bound to 
recognize the just aspirations of the 
rural millions in The Philippines. To 
the Christian Church this means the 
recovery of the “vision of His tears,” 
His compassion to the poor. 


—CoRNELIO M. FERRER 


WOMEN OF BURMA 


By Irma HicHBAUGH* 


@ The women of Burma occupy a po- 
sition which is unique in the experi- 
ence of the writer. It is something 
other than the so-called equality of 
Western women. It seems to be the 
birthright of the women of Burma, 
accepted by men and women as the 
natural order. 

Women retain their maiden names 
after marriage, much to the confusion 
of the newcomer. You attend a din- 
ner party, are introduced by a gov- 
ernment official to his wife under a 
name different than his own, and 
hear him tell of her professional 
achievements with pride! 

In commercial life, in the profes- 
sions, in government, in the family, 
and in religion, women are using their 
talents in whatever capacity they 
wish. How it has come about and why 
men are comfortable about it are 
things the West can well learn from 
Burma. 

The Pinlon Commercial Syndicate, 
a firm which exports rice and imports 
minerals and textiles, is owned and 
run by Daw Nu Yin and her brother’s 
wife. The Burmese Women’s Corpor- 
ation, with nine women directors, 
buys rice and the famous ngapi sauce 
from Lower Burma to sell to Upper 
Burma, where they purchase tea, 
onions, chilies, and pulses. 

Among the medical women are two 
outstanding Christians. Dr. Daw Nyein 
May conducts a private nursing home 
and cares for her own home and two 
children, while her husband manages 
the Government Printing Press. Dr. 
Daw Sein Shin (unmarried) is assist- 
ant superintendent at Dufferein Hos- 
pital in Rangoon, the outstanding ma- 
ternity hospital in the country. Her 
capacity for remembering the old, 
needy, and lonely with useful gifts 
and for giving free treatments in off 
hours is much talked about. 

Among Christian women lawyers is 
delightful Mrs. Pe Maung, who prac- 
tices with a large group of men and 
claims they constantly help her. She 
gives generously of her time to acting 
as treasurer for the newly-established 
free Christian hospital for women and 
children. 

Daw Khin Sone, Methodist social 
worker, was recently married to U 
Maung U, assistant pastor of the Lan- 
madaw Baptist Church. Together this 
husband and wife do interdenomina- 
tional youth work, but Daw Khin Sone 
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runs the Methodist Burmese Social 
Center for high school boys and girls 
as well. And she reaches out to the 
community through its clinic and milk 
station. 

Mrs. David Tin Hla, wife of the 
YMCA general secretary, lives in an | 
apartment which is part of the YMCA | 
hostel and takes on such hostel re- | 
sponsibilities as making curtains, su- / 
pervising servants, and sweating out | 
emergencies (example: when the in- 
surgents cut the water mains!). She 
is very active in Sunday school and 
church work, serves on at least three © 
important boards, and is chairman of 
the Christian Home Committee of the - 
Burma Christian Council. In the latter _ 
capacity she was responsible for the — 
writer’s program while in Burma. =| 

Then there is Mrs. Swei Shein, A 
chairman of the National Karen Wom-_ 
en’s Organization, who serves as 4 
voluntary judge in the courts of Ran- © 
goon. “My colleague is a man with” 
ten years’ experience as a voluntary © 
judge,” she explained. Every Thurs-— 
day cases involving traffic offenses,. 
public permits, and thefts come up 
before them. But no picture of Mrs. 
Swei Shein is complete without her — 
husband, who takes such interest and~ 
pride in her activities, and without a 
vision of the love and faith which 
radiate from her. | 

Mrs. Ba Maung Chain, former Min- 
ister of Karen Affairs, has been the — 
one woman in the President’s cabinet. — 
She is a widely-known Christian, na- 
tionally and internationally. Her hus- 
band is Chief Engineer of Buildings 
and Roads. The writer met her in 
Bangkok at the Eastern Asia Christian 
Conference and again at Willingen, 
Germany, whence she had come from 
the World YWCA meeting in Geneva. 
It remains to see her work ardently 
for government and just as ardently 
for the Christian cause to realize her 
caliber. 

And so one finds the women of 
Burma in all walks of life, sharing the 
work and responsibilities of society 
along with the men. 


* Dr. Highbaugh is a Methodist missionary 
who has been working with Christian home 
and family life committees in various Asi- 
atic countries under the auspices of the 
International Missionary Council. This past 
year she spent in Burma and now is in 
Malaya. The above excerpts from the orig- 
inal article are being used with the kind 
permission of World Outlook, July 1953 issue. 


New School at Mt. Silinda 


By BarBaraA HEINRICH* 


@ The Alvord School of Agriculture 
‘at Mt. Silinda, Southern Rhodesia, was 
‘started about three years ago by Em- 
‘ory Alvord after his retirement from 


government service. The primary pur- . 


‘pose is to train boys to become good 
farmers, farm supervisors, and agri- 
Bticst demonstrators. This year a 
‘third class has been added and some 
new buildings and teachers. The stu- 
dent body numbers about seventy-five. 
The students work part-time on the 
mission farm at Chikore, which covers 
about 18,000 acres with 300 African 
families living on it. They have been 
able to help a great deal already in 
‘improving the land and living condi- 
tions: (1) villages have been central- 
ized, with separate areas for grazing 
and others for planting; (2) roads have 
‘been built, some of the work being 
idone by women; (3) soil conservation 
has been begun; (4) tenants have been 
given improved seeds and livestock; 
and (5) the economical goat has re- 
iplaced the ravaging sheep. 

| Coming back from our holiday re- 
‘cently, we passed through the Nyan- 
‘yadzi government development proj- 
ect. Situated on the flat plain of the 
Sabi River, it is literally a green oasis 
in the desert. This project was origi- 
nated by Mr. Alvord many years ago, 
while in government service, when he 


* Rev. and Mrs. John C. Heinrich are mis- 
ssionaries under the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions (Con- 
gregational). Photographs are by Mr. Hein- 
rich. 


Selected seed corn is an important part of 
the program to increase production and qual- 
ity of crops ... note length and uniform- 


ity. These are first- and second-year stu- 
dents ait Mt. Silinda. 


first saw the possibilities of develop- 
ing the fertile but dry Sabi Valley— 
for the Africans. 

Incidentally Mr. Alvord is called 
either Mambo (chief) or Soro Chena 
(white head) by the thousands of 
Africans who know and respect him 
for what he has done for them. 

After driving many miles on the 
narrow macadam road through end- 
less dry gray-brown trees and sandy 
soil, you suddenly come into the midst 
of waving green fields of corn and 
wheat, bordered with thick groves of 
banana and pawpaw trees laden with 
fruit. Indeed a demonstration of what 
can be done when irrigation and mod- 
ern soil conservation methods are 
used. 

The African houses at Nyanyadzi are 
made of brick. Most of them have tile 
or asbestos roofs. The people are 
brightly dressed and prosperous look- 
ing. No wonder, for they usually get 
three crops of wheat every year! 

The African who heads the agricul- 
tural school at Nyanyadzi was trained 
here at Mt. Silinda. 

Africans are very keen about edu- 
cation these days. And education in 
agriculture is basic. The development 
of a sound church, school, and com- 
munity life is based on the good 
earth and its proper use. 

Here in Southern Rhodesia we have 
the opportunity to take part in the 
battle against soil erosion in the gar- 
dens and soul erosion in the lives of 
the people. 


Mr. Mtetwa teaches in the Alvord School 

of Agriculture and his wife in the Central 

Primary School. Their home, gardens, and 

family life are an example for all Africans 
in the community. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Tenancy 


@ In the field of Christian rural serv- 
ice we have advocated drastic but 
democratic land reforms so as to in- 
crease the number of landholders and 
reduce tenancy as rapidly as possible. 
We believe landlessness to be one of 
the root causes of social restlessness 
among our people in Central Luzon. 
We are also in favor of developing the 
Cagayan Valley along the lines of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Plans are now underway to discover 
what practical farm and farmers’ or- 
ganizations can be introduced in The 
Philippines with a view to organizing 
local, provincial, and national groups. 
We are enlisting the services of At- 
torney Cicero Calderon, who has just 
returned from postgraduate work in 
labor problems in the United States. 
We also have the support of Dr. 
Proculo A. Rodriguez, Director of Ex- 
tension Service at Silliman University. 


Rural Life Sunday 


e Rural Life Sunday, which has its 
roots in Rogation Day, is set apart 
for emphasizing the meaning of Chris- 
tianity for all of rural life. It was first 
observed in 1929 at the suggestion of 
the International Association of Agri- 
cultural Missions. In The Philippines, 
where the climate is a perennial alter- 
nate of rain and sunshine, Rural Life 
Sunday is celebrated any time of the 
year! 

—CorNELIO M. FERRER 


Extension 


® In its second year, our extension 
program has been expanded to include 
agriculture. The first step, in answer 
to the people’s demand, was inocula- 
tion of poultry against diseases. The 
people heartily approve of what has 
been done, and we have their confi- 
dence. 

We now have a good Christian 
handicraft worker. A religious educa- 
tion worker has also been added. The 
only difficulty is where to get the 
money for next year. 

We are starting a bi-monthly paper 
in the vernacular to reach out to the 
most needy. This paper will go to 
the Visayas and Mindanao. 

Some of our local church leaders 
are taking it upon themselves to teach 
their illiterate neighbors. On their 
own initiative they are coming to my 
office from distant places to buy the 
First Primer! 

—ProcuLo A. RODRIGUEZ 


Men and Events 


Home Economics Extension 

for Indian Villages 

e A group of young women will re- 
ceive training, beginning July 7, 1953, 
in helping village women improve 
home and family life. This will be a 
one-year course in Home Economics 
Extension given by the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute in India. 

Emphasis is to be placed on adapt- 
ing scientific information to village 
conditions. The training will include: 
preparation of wholesome meals, use 
of noncereal foods, food preservation, 
child care, health and sanitation, mak- 
ing of garments, and planning family 
expenditures. 

Not only will these young women be 
taught something about village life, 
social conditions, understanding of 
people, and methods of teaching, but 
there will also be some observation 
and practical work in the villages in 
cooperation with extension work. 


A New Agricultural 
-Missionary for Africa 


e Mr. and Mrs. William F. Anderson, 
II, of State College, Pennsylvania, and 
Nashville, Tennessee, are now in Por- 
tugal for a year’s language study. 
They will then sail for Mozambique, 
Portuguese East Africa, to enter the 
missionary service of the Methodist 
Church. Mr. Anderson will be the 
agricultural missionary at Kambini. 
Mrs. Anderson will do educational 
work among women and children. 


Dr. E. A. Sutherland 


e It gives us pleasure to honor Dr. 
E. A. Sutherland, the founder and for 
many years President of Madison Col- 
lege in Tennessee. As a Seventh-day 
Adventist minister, educator, and doc- 
tor he has devoted a full life (now 
in its eighty-fifth year) to making his 
ideals and convictions come true. He 
has been one of America’s great rural 
leaders. 

At Madison College on the banks of 
the Cumberland River he combined 
agriculture, education, and medical 
services which have provided a pat- 
tern for Seventh-day Adventist mis- 
sionary projects in many parts of the 
world. The procedure generally was 
first a farm—to provide a living; then 
a dispensary or hospital—to serve the 
community; and/or a school. 

In 1946 the General Conference of 
Seventh-day Adventists appointed Dr. 
Sutherland as Secretary of its Com- 


Dr. E. A. Sutherland 


mission on Rural Living. In 1950 he 
retired to devote his time and energies 
to The Layman’s Foundation, the 
Druillard Trust, and the Rural Educa- 
tional Association, with headquarters 
at Madison College. 

In a recent letter he wrote charac- 
teristically, “I am glad that I have 
learned to get pleasure and recreation 
out of worthwhile activity.” 


Katpadi Rural Center 


e The fifteenth annual rural service 
exhibit was held at Katpadi Rural 
Center, India, March 6-7, 1953. The 
progress made in crop improvement, 
poultry husbandry, literacy, village 
sanitation, and cooperatives is all the 
more remarkable when we realize that 
that area has suffered from famine 
conditions for over five years. It is 
most significant that several Indian 
government agencies, improvement 
societies, and seventy-six individuals 
contributed Rs. 1,110 to the expenses 
of the exhibit. 

Mr. J. J. DeValois makes special 
reference in his report to substantial 
contributions from World Neighbors, 
Inc., enabling the center to develop 
village extension work. 


New Youth Training 
Course Announced 


e Mr. John Sadiq and the Rev. G. 
Sundaresen, Secretary of Christian 
Education (Methodist) for Southern 
Asia, have announced a new youth 
leadership training course under the 
joint auspices of YMCA, YWCA, Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, and Youth 
Committee of the National Christian 
Council of India. Open to both profes- 
sional and volunteer youth workers, 
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A NEW BOOK 


WE GROW IN THE FAMILY: A 
Study Guide for Family Living 


By IRMA HIGHBAUGH | 


Those missionaries working in the 
area of Christian home and family 
life, especially among the rural people 
of the world, are fully aware of the 
pioneer service Dr. Irma Highbaugh 
has rendered in this field and are fa- 
miliar with her other publications. 

WE GROW IN THE FAMILY pre- 
sents an entirely new technique—the 
Family Life Institute—through which 
work can be started in a new region 
and local leaders trained to carry on. 
The book is based on actual experi-— 
ences in China, Japan, and The Phil- — 
ippines. =i 

Dr. Highbaugh begins with the pur- — 
pose of the Family Life Institute and 
how to set up one. She then gives 
course outlines for five different groups — 
found in any community: age boul 


couples, civic leaders, teen-age boys 
and girls, older unmarried youth, and ~ 
Sunday school teachers. There is- 
enough descriptive detail of the me- | 
chanics as well as content so that in- 
stitute leaders can build up compe- — 
tence as they work along. About one- 
half of the book contains source ma- 
terials adaptable for local use. 

This book is truly an answer to the — 
many requests Dr. Highbaugh has had 
from missionaries with whom she has _! 
shared her experiences in the past. 
Here they get more than a glimpse of 
her vision, her sensitivity to needs, | 
her knowledge and skill. It is a must — 
book for all missionaries as they work 
among God’s family on earth. 

Agricultural Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., cloth-— 
bound, 215 pages, $2.50. 


—ANNA M. THIELZ 


it will offer broad training in Bible 
study, psychology, program planning, ~ 
home and family life, rural youth — 
work, creative writing, and worship. 


Rural Work Conference 
at Vikarabad 


e A conference on rural work was 
held at Vikarabad, Deccan, India, Sep- 
tember 22-25, 1953. The program 
dealt with methods for community 
development along the lines of health, 
agriculture, literacy, and religious ed- 
ucation. Delegates came from Method- 
ist churches all over southern Asia. 


